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THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


Papa has been gone, o’er the sea far away, 
And breakfasts at home for the first time, to-day ; 
The children crowd round to enjoy his return, 
While Ann spreads the table, and places the urn; 
The baby climbs up by the strength of his arm, 
And chatters, and shouts, and feels no alarm. 
While Mary, the eldest, quite gravely sits down, 
And looks at papa, as she smoothes her new gown; 
Little Fred, at his elbow, cries loud in his ear, 
Now tell us a story, please do, father dear. 
Well, look, says papa, at this table here spread, 
With milk, tea and coffee, with butter and bread ; 
Thus the cloth comes from Holland, far over the sea, 
While to China the ships go to bring home the tea. 
The coffee from Java, an Indian sea isle, 
Is brought o’er the water, full many a mile. 
Then the flour for the bread, which we take with our tea, 
Comes down the North river, from famed Gennesee ; 
Or from Baltimore round, in a packet is brought; 
Icannot just tell where this barrel was bought. 
But then there is sugar, that surely don’t grow, 
Said Fred, but papa cried, how can you say so? 
When sugar you'll learn soon, of cane is the juice, 
From whence it is pressed, and is boiled down for use. 
From various places ’tis brought to us here, 
As molasses, brown sugar, and loaf sugar clear ; 
The nourishing milk, comes, you know, from the cow, 
And the butter, of cream made, I need not say how. 
So now I have told you, as well as I am able, 
A story about the things placed on the table. 
And — where they come from, though only in 
aste 5 
Now draw up your chairs, and this breakfast we'll taste. 
[The Annualette, 














NARRATIVE. 

















THE WINDMILL. 


Rollo was sick for several days. His father 
thought that he was going to have a fever. A 
physician came to see him, and gave him some 
powders in a greatspoon. His mother stood by, 
with a lump of sugar, ready. to clap into his 
mouth, as soon as the powders were down. 
Rollo did not care much about the sugar how- 
ever; for his head ached, and he felt giddy. So 
he laid his cheek down again upon the pillow, 
and shut his eyes, without speaking a word. 
That night they put a tumbler full of tamarind 
water upon a little table, by the side of his bed, 
for him to drink in the night, for he was quite 
thirsty, and wanted something to drink very 
often. His mother staid in the room with him 
that night, to take care of him. 





The next day he was better; and in the eve- 
ning his mother gave him some tea, and one 
piece of toast, with a little currant jelly upon it. 
His mother made him some drink, too, of cur- 
rant jelly and water; for he had by this time got 
tired of his tamarind water. His cousin Lucy, 
too, who had heard that he was sick, brought 
him a little jar of preserves, to eat with his toast. 
One morning, a day or two afterwards, Jonas 
came into his room to see him. Rollo had got 
so much better, that his mother had left him alone 
while she went to breakfast. 
It was a pleasant summer morning, and Rollo 
was looking out of a window which his mother 
had left open, and listening to a robin, which 
was singing upon one of the trees in the yard. 
Just then he heard the door open; and Jonas 
came in. 

‘Well, Rollo,” said Jonas, “are you getting 
better?” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Rollo, ‘‘ I am a great deal better.” 





**Can I do anything for you?” said Jonas. 


lows, and began to look around. The room had | 
not been put in order that morning; and there 
were tumblers half full of different kinds of 
sweet drinks, and two or three little glasses and 
boxes of jellies and preserves, on the tables and 
mantelpiece. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said he; ‘‘ Jonas, there is one thing I 
should like to have you do. I wish you would 
go all around this room, and take all the jellies, 
and preserves, and sugar-bowls, and everything | 
sweet that you can find, and carry them all off 
out of my sight; for I am tired and sick of them.” 

Jonas laughed, and said, “I rather think you 
are getting better.” 

‘** And there is another thing, Jonas, I wish you 
would do for me,”’ said Rollo. 

** What is it?” said Jonas. 

‘*Go and catch that robin, that is singing on 
the tree out in the yard, and bring him in here,” 
said Rollo, with a roguish smile. 

Jonas perceived, from Rollo’s light-hearted- 
ness and gaiety, that he was really getting bet- 
ter; and he was very glad. He did not, how- 
ever, attempt to comply with either of Rollo’s 
requests; but, after talking with him a few min- 
utes, he went away. 

After breakfast his mother came in, and she 
carried the sweet things all away, and brought 
him, instead of them, a bowl of broth, which 
Rollo liked very much indeed. She let him get 
up and dress himself too; and then he and Na- 
than went out to the end of the entry, where a 
door opened out upon a platform towards the 
garden yard. The sun shone in very pleasantly, 
and Rollo and Nathan ied some crickets, and 
little chairs together, and concluded to play there 
for an hour or two. af 

Rollo proposed that they should make a shop 
out of the crickets and chairs; and Nathan, who 
had greater confidence in Rollo’s capacity for 
planning plays, than in his own, agreed at once 
to the proposal, though he did not know very 
well how a shop was to be made. He soonsaw, 
however; for Rollo placed one little chair for 
himself, and one for Nathan, and then placed a 
couple of crickets together, end to end, for a 
bench. He put his knife and a little gimlet on 
the bench, and then asked Nathan to go and get 
a small carpet hammer, which was kept hung up 
in the china closet, and which his mother used 








often to let them have to play with. He asked 
him to bring also a case-knife from the kitchen, 








‘* What are you going to make, Rollo?” said 
Nathan, when he came back with the knife and 
hammer. 

“O, I don’t know,” said Rollo; “I have not 
thought about that. A windmill would be a pret- 
ty good thing to make.” 

** A windmill?” said Nathan; “can you make 
a windmill?” 

“Yes,” said Rollo, “‘ easy enough.” 

‘* Did you ever make one?” said Nathan. 

‘‘ No,” said Rollo, ‘“ but I saw Henry make 
one, the other day; and it is easy enough.” 

“Tf IT only had some wood!” he continued, as 
he looked around upon the crickets and chairs, 
and saw that he had plenty of tools, but no stock. 
Workmen call the materials out of which they 
manufacture their articles, their stock. 

‘Could not you get me some wood, Nathan?” 
said Rollo. 

*¢ Yes,” said Nathan, ‘“*I know where there is 
a plenty.” So Nathan went off after some 
wood. While he was gone, Rollo occupied him- 


“©O, I don’t know,” said Rollo; and he raised self with sharpening his knife upon the sole of 
himself up in bed, leaning back against the _pil-| 


his slipper, strapping it back and forth, as he had 
seen his father strap his razor. 

Nathan came back in a few minutes, bringing 
a round stick of wood from the wood-pile, cov- 
ered with bark, and disfigured here and there by 
aknot. At sight of this, Rollo laughed aloud, 
and told Nathan that that kind of wood would 
not do to make a windmill of. 

‘* Why not?” said Nathan. 

“Because,” said Rollo, ‘it is a very hard 
kind of wood, and I cannot cut it easily. And 
then it is too large. Besides, it is full of knots, 
which will prevent its splitting straight. You go 
and find Jonas, and ask him to send me in some 
pieces of good, soft pine, and I can make it out 
of them.” 

Nathan looked at his stick of wood somewhat 
despondingly. He did not want to go again 
after more wood; but he saw very clearly that 
that piece would not answer. He walked along 
slowly across the platform into the yard, while 
Rollo went on strapping his knife. When Na- 
than reached the gate which led from the garden 
yard towards the barn, he climbed upon it, and 
called out, ** Jonas,” with a loud voice. 

Jonas did not answer. 

Rollo, hearing Nathan call, laid down his 
knife and slipper, and stepped out upon the 
platform, so that he could see Nathan upon the 

ate. 
. ‘¢T would not stop there, calling for him, Na- 
than,” said Rollo. ‘‘ You had better go and 
find him.” 

*T don’t believe I can find him,” said Nathan. 
‘¢ He is not out here any where.” 

“O yes, he is,”’ said Rollo. 

While Rollo was speaking, Nathan unhasped 
the gate, and it swung open a little way, carry- 
ing him uponit. He then put his hand upon the 
post, and began to swing himself back and forth 
upon the gate. 

“Come, Nathan; run along,” said Rollo. 

*‘T don’t think I can find him,” said Nathan. 

“O yes, youcan. Hemustbethere. Come, 
that’s a good boy. If you'll go and find him, 
and bring me the wood, I'll give you the wind- 
mill when it is done.” 

“Well,” said Nathan, “I will.” So saying, 
he clambered down from the gate, and went off 
into the other yard, and disappeared. 

He was gone a considerable time. At length, 
however, Rollo heard him opening the gate; and 
presently he appeared upon the platform with 
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two long, slender strips of pine, which Jonas had 
split off from a board. He said, too, that Jonas 
was coming there pretty soon, to give him some 
advice about making the windmill. 

Jonas did come; and he gave Rollo very par- 
ticular directions about the work, especially 
about fitting the two cross-pieces together neat- 
ly. He told him that if he would take pains, 
and form the joint carefully, he would let him 
have some glue to glue the parts together with. 
In fact, Jonas helped him a little in making out 
his work, and in finishing the parts in a true and 
regular manner. When the two cross pieces 
were ready to be glued together, Jonas said he 
would go and get the glue-pot and a clamp. 

“A clamp?” said Rollo. |“ Whatis a clamp?” 

“You will see,” said Jonas, when I come 
back with it.” 

‘What is it for?” said Rollo. 

It is to press the pieces tight together, while 
the glue is drying.” 

In a short time, Jonas came back with a small 
glue-pot in his hand, and a short piece of board 
under his arm. When he put them down, Rollo 
observed that there was a square notch sawed in 
the board,—in one side of it. It was about half 
an inch wide, and one or two inches deep. 

«« But where is the clamp?” said Rollo. 

“ That is it,” said Jonas, pointing to the board. 

Jonas then put the two cross pieces of Rollo’s 
windmill together, and then took up the board, 
and put the joint, where the cross-pieces came 
together, into the notch. The thickness of the 
joint was almost enough to fill up the notch. 
Still there was a little room on one side; and 
Jonas asked Rollo to hold the board and the 
windmill, while he made a wedge to fit the 
empty space. When all was ready, he took the 
pieces of the windmill apart, and brushed the 
glue on; and then he put them together again, 
and inserted the joint once more into the notch. 
Thén he drove the wedge in tight between the 
windmill and the side of the notch, so as to force 
the parts of the windmill together very closely. 

“There,” said Jonas, as he laid the work 
down carefully upon the platform in the sun, 
‘you must leave it till after dinner to dry. In 
the mean time you can be making the spindle.” 

«¢ How shall I make it?” said Rollo, 

*«©O, make a round stick, and then take a 
long, slender nail, and file it round and smooth, 
and drive it into the end of the stick, through 
the hole in the middle of the joint between the 
eross-pieces; and that will be a good axis for the 
mill to turn upon.” 

“ Well,” said Rollo, in a tone of great satis- 
faction. He had never known before how to 
make a windmill so well as this, and he was 
much pleased with these directions. 

‘¢ But how shall I hold the nail,” said he, “ to 
file it?” 

“Why, you can drive it into the end of a 
stick, and then hold the stick in your hand, and 
rest the end of the nail on a board in your lap, 
and that will confine the nail.” 

**So I can,” said Rollo; ‘ but then how shall 
I get the nail out again?” 

“QO, split open the stick, with your case 
knife,” said Jonas, ‘‘ and then you can take it 
right out.” 

So Jonas went away, and Rollo began to se- 
lect a piece of wood for a spindle; and when he 
had chosen one, he sat down and began to shave 
it down to the proper shape, drawing it along 
over his knee, and gently pressing the edge of 
his knife upon it, as it moved. While he was 
doing this, Nathan looked on with great interest 
and pleasure, delighted to think what an excel- 
lent windmill he was going to have. 

“Did you ever glue a windmill together be- 
fore?” said Nathan. 

«‘ No,” said Rollo; “I never had such a good 
windmill as this is going to be.” 

«Nor I,” said Nathan. ‘* When do you think 
you shall get it done?” 





‘O, perhaps this afternoon,” said Rollo. “I 
don’t know but that I shall get Jonas to paint it 
it for me.” 

“‘{ wish he would,” said Nathan. ‘I should 
like a painted windmill very much. I will go 
and show it to mother when it is done.” 

[Jonas a Judge. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE JOUN F., 
Or, * The righteous hath hope in his death.” 


In giving the reaaer a brief account of the 
sickness and death of little John F. it is proper 
to state that though young, he was found watch- 
ing. The happy effects of early piety, were man- 
ifest in his daily walk and conversation. 
carefully searched the Scriptures, and when he 
found a text which he did not perfectly under- 
stand, would ask an explanation either of his pa- 
rents or his Sabbath School Teacher. It was 
his practice to rise very early in the morning, 
and before leaving his room, his low sweet voice 
might be heard in prayer; then descending to 
the kitchen, where he had fuel ready prepared, 
would make a fire, and when it burned cheerful 
and bright, his favorite morning hymn was sung. 
The last verse sung, the last note sounded, was 
the signal for the family to rise, for they forbore 
sooner to disturb him, as he seemed to have 
chosen and set apart this still morning hour, 
when all were hushed in silence, when there was 
naught to disturb or divert his attention, for spe- 
cial devotion. If the early shrill notes of the 
Nightingale have called the Christian to his duty, 
what must have been the effect of this dear 
child’s example? who that heard him thus offer- 
ing his morning sacrifice, could arise and go 
about the ordinary concerns of life, neglectful of 
his or her own duty. 

But the opening flower was destined to pre- 
mature decay. Disease, sudden and violent, 
laid prostrate the active limbs of little John. A 
physician was immediately called, and all that 
skill and attention could do was done; but the de- 
vouring fever raged uncontrollable, and in three 
days from the time of being called, the doctor 
informed his afflicted parents that their son was 
beyond the reach of medicine; he must die. 

His sickness was short, but severe. The 
night preceding his death was one of extreme 
suffering. Spasms, or paroxysms of pain, suc- 
ceeded each other at short intervals, and with 
every returning one it was expected that life 
would terminate. 

From the second day of his sickness, he had 
been deprived of speech, and many and fervent 
had been the prayers of his dear parents, that an 
opportunity might be granted for them to learn 
the state of his mind, in the immediate prospect 
of death. About midnight (perhaps in answer 
to their prayers) as the sick boy leaned his head 








on the doctor’s breast, it became evident that he 
was exerting himself to speak; he struggled 
long in vain, but at length to the great surprise 
of all, he spoke. And what were his words? 
Did he implore thee physician to administer 
something to mitigate his sufferings? Or did he 
entreat his weeping parents to rescue him from 
the jaws of death? Ah no; raising his little ema- 
ciated arms upwards to their full extent, and 
looking steadfastly to heaven, he exclaimed, ‘‘Je- 
sus Christ is good, good, good!” These were 
his last words, and their effect upon the hearts 
of his afflicted parents, are most consoling; by 
the eye of faith, they saw their dying boy em- 
braced in the arms of that dear Saviour whom 
he so much loved. 

But the words which were as a healing balm 
to the parents’ wounds, were as steeled arrows 
in the heart of the infidel doctor. Convinced of 
the positive reality, and the superlative excel- 
lence of religion, he exclaimed, “let me die the 
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death of the righteous, and let my last end be 


like his.” 

Dear young reader, have you like little J 
chosen “that good part” which will never be 
taken from you? Have you sought the forgive 
ness of your sins?’ Do you love the dear Sa. 
viour who has suffered so much for you, who 
has provided a way whereby you may obtain the 
forgiveness of your sins, and be happy when you 
die? I must leave these questions for You to 
consider. That you like little John may be 
found ‘walking in wisdom’s ways,” that ou 
may live the life of the righteous, and die his 


death, is the sincere prayer of the writer. 
North Brookfield, Dec. 3rd, 1840. 
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PERSEVERANCE, prov 
“Oh dear! I cannot do this horrid sum! g it  forw 
is of no use to try any longer,” said Emily Mo, J met 
timer, one day; ‘‘and I think it is very ill-ng. A 
tured of Mrs. L » not to allow any one ty like 
help me. I cannot do it by myself.” will 
‘Do try once more, dear Emily,” said Hele, J 1a 
Stanley; “I am sure you can do it if you try ancé 
Come make haste, dear, it will soon be time to sure 
take our evening walk. Mrs.L— said you shoul 
not go until your sum was done; and you know 
she always keeps her word.” 
Well, Helen, I will try once more, just 1 
please you; though I know I cannot do it; g 
from 2, I cannot—borrow 10; 8 from—oh, | 
cannot do it! and I will not try any more!” said 
Emily, amidst tears and sobs. ( 
And now I will tell my young readers some. effo 
thing about this little girl. Emily Mortimer was 
about ten years of age, she had lost her dear - 
mamma about two years before, and her papa 
had therefore placed her under the care of Mrs, = 
L—, an amiable and pious woman, who endeay- "a 
ored to supply the place of mother to her and 
the rest of her young charge. Emily was de. ' 
servedly a favorite among her young compa.  " 
ions, for she was good-tempered and cheerful, be 
and always ready to oblige any one when it was ed 
in her power; but she had one fault, and tha 
was a want of perseverance. As long as every al 
thing went on smoothly, all was well; but as ya 
soon as a difficulty appeared, Emily threw aside we 
the task as hopeless, or ran to one of her more . 
persevering school fellows to beg assistance. . 
This was not the way to improve, and therefore be 
Mrs. L— had forbidden her to ask any one’s as . 
sistance but her own; and fearing still that she 
would not exert herself, had told her that if her a 
sum were not done by tea-time, she should not ys 
accompany them in their evening walk. . 
Just as Emily had uttered the desponding & 
speech I have related above, Mrs. L— entered I 
the room, and seeing her in tears, asked what d 
was the matter. 
‘“* Emily is crying because she cannot do her 
sum, Mrs. L—,”’ said Helen. ; 





** You should rather say, she fancies she car 
not do it, my dear. Come, Emily, let me look 
at it; but first dry your eyes, for crying will not 
do your sum; now tell me, what is it you cannot 
do? 

*¢ Oh, I cannot do it at all, Mrs. L—; indeed 
I cannot!” . 

** Well, let me hear; come and stand by me, 
and do it aloud. I think it is not so difficult, 
Emily, as you imagine.” 

The little girl took her station by the side of 
her kind governess, and in a very short time had 
the pleasure of seeing her sum completed, with- 
out the assistance of Mrs. L—. ‘ There, my 
dear,” said Mrs. L—, “‘ you see it is done, and 
without my assistance too; and why was it that 
you could not do it as well when seated by your- 
self, as when at my side? I will tell you; be- 
cause, when you sat down to do it by yourself, 
















































































































you allowed the least difficulty to throw you into 
despair; and instead of saying, “I will try 
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again,” you were quite out of patience and ex- 
aimed, ‘1 cannot do it; but, when standing by 
me, you were ashamed to do that, and therefore 
hen you make a mistake, you tried again, as 
ou should do; and see what perseverance has 
accomplished. There is your “ horrid ” sum, as 
ou call it, without an error, and done quite by 
yourself, which | think you cannot say of any 
gum you have done before. I hope, my dear, 
henceforth, when tempted to throw aside any 
thing in despair, you will remember those two 
jittle words, ‘* Try again;” for, I assure you, 
they will enable you to overcome many difficul- 
ties. Now, my dear, go and prepare for your 
evening walk.” Away Emily ran to get her 
honnet, and I am happy to say she took Mrs. 
[—’s advice, and adopted the words, “Try 


again” for her motto, and is now rapidly im- 


proving in all useful knowledge, and is looking 


forward to gaining one of the prizes for arith- 
metic at the next vacation. 

And now, I wonder if any of my readers are 
like Emily Mortimer? If they are, I hope they 


will also take “* Try again” for their motto; for 
lam sure no one can improve without persever- Sea. 


ance, and with it the greatest difficulties may be 
surmounted. 
“Tf you find your task is hard, 
Try, try, try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
Try, try, try again ; 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try, try, try again.” 


One thing I might’add, join prayer with your 


efforts, and you will not fail. ANNE. 
[London Child’s Companion. 





changed. One day, in my round of pastoral 
visiting, I entered the dwelling of our sister, 
when she met me at the door; exclaiming in the 
deep agony of her soul, ‘*O, my son! my son!” 
I was surprised, being entirely unacquainted with 
what had happened. But soon after, recovering 
herself in some meas ire, she informed me that 
Charles had died at sea, with a slow fever. 1 
remained with her for a short time, and tried to 
administer consolation to her wounded spirit. 
We joined in prayer, and found that there was 
consolation in Jesus. 

I visited the widow. JI was prepared to wit- 
ness a scene of deep sorrow, but I was not pre- 
‘pared for the great agony and distress I saw in 
that house. But a few months since, this house 
was a place of feasting, joy and gladness; but 
now it was a house of mourning, lamentation 
and wo! But a few short months since, and 
every earthly prospect opened brightly before 
this happy pair. But now, all their worldly, 
their brightest hopes, are driven as chaff before 
|the wind of heaven. 
| Reader, you perhaps have a companion at 
If so, have you an interest at a throne of 
grace? If not, O for your own soul’s sake, for 
the sake of the eternal well-being of him you 
love, seek to obtain an interest there, and use it 
in his behalf. 

Sailor, are you about venturing forth upon the 
ocean? If so, seek an interest in Jesus; and 
then if you die in a foreign land, or are buried 
beneath the main, your friends will have the 
unspeakable consolation of hearing that you died 
in a state of reconciliation with God. 

I feel greatly to praise God, that we have rea- 
son to believe from the letters, and from the in- 
formation we have received from different 
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CHARLES, THE YOUNG SAILOR, 


While sitting, in my study to-day, some thoughts 
inrelation to the death of a young man, a mem- 
ber of my congregation, who died at sea, revolv- 
ed through my mind, and seemed to present a 
very forcible illustration of the fleeting nature of 
This young man, I had 
very frequently observed, (nearly a year since,) 
sitting in the congregation, and attending to the 
eivices with the utmost seriousness and solemnity. 
Occasionally I observed his head drop upon his 
bosom, and his handkerchief-to his eyes, which 
seemed to give evidence of the deepest emotion. 

His mother was a member of the church, and 
althoush she had several children, yet Charles 
She was poor, and Charles was, 
When he 
went away to sea, he always made it a point to 
leave a portion of his earnings at his mother’s 
This, and many other things endeared ! 
him not only to his mother, but to all his inti- 
What renders the history of 
this young man still more interesting, and causes 
ttmore powerfully to illustrate the perishing na- 
lure of earthly things, is, that a few weeks pre- 
Nous to his departure, he was married to the 
daughter of a worthy brother in our society. 
This young lady had once enjoyed religion; but 
ike many others had wandered into forbidden 
However deeply thoughtful he might 
have been, yet she seemed to manifest but little 
thought upon this all important subject. Months 
tilled away, and letters had been received from 
him. He was alive and well, and longing to be 


all earthly enjoyments. 


was her idol. 
and had always been a dutiful child. 


disposal. 


mate acquaintance. 


paths, 


at home. 


Ah, how often have I marked that young lady 
8 she gaily entered the church. The apparent- 
yentire absence of all religious thought, has 
often made a deep and solemn impression upon 
mymind. Very frequently have I expressed the 
ep conviction, that something awful would take 
place to bring down the pride of that apparently 


obdurate heart. 











he time at length came. The scene has 


sources, that Charles died in Christ. This I at- 
tribute to the serious impressions he received 
while attending divine worship at home. 

From one who has been a sailor, and feels 
deeply for his brethren on the OcEAN. 

Dartmouth, Sept. 1840. [Zion’s Herald. 

aa ALT A ET 
HONESTY REWARDED. 

Virtue is the surest road to happiness. It 
|Sweetens every enjoyment, and is the sovereign 
|antidote to misfortunes. Pleasures, unless 
wholly innocent, never continue so long as the 
sting they leave behind them. See that moth 
fluttering incessantly round the candle. 
pleasure, behold thy image! 

In a just account of profit and loss, an unlaw- 
ful gain is a greater misfortune than a real loss. 
This is but once felt; that scarce ever wears out, 
but is the source of continual affliction. 

Perrin lost both parents before he could artic- 
ulate their names, and was obligtd to a charity 
house for his education. At the age of fifteen, 
he was hired by a farmer to be a shepheri, in 
the neighborhood of Lucetta, who kept her fa- 


being together. Five years thus passed, when 
their sensations became more serious. 


ther; she blushed, and confessed hér willingness. 
As she had an errand to the town next day, the 


ing the proposal. ‘You want to marry my 
daughter,” said the old man. 
house to cover her, or money to maintain her? 
Lucetta’s fortune is not enough for both. 
won’t do, Perrin, it won’t do.” ‘* But,” replied 
twenty crowns of my wages, which will defray 


and lay up more.” 


ning. 
cried Lucetta. 
‘*how unhappy am I for being poor! 
not lost all hopes. 








Man of 


ther’s sheep. They often met, and were fond of 


Perrin 
proposed to Lucetta to demand her from her fa- 


opportunity of her absence was chosen for mak- 


“Have youa 


It 
Perrin, ‘“‘I have hands to work; I have laid up 


the expense of the wedding; I’ll work harder, 
“Well,” said the old gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ you are young, and may wait a little; 
get rich, and my daughter is at your service.” 
Perrin waited for Lucetta’s returning in the eve- 
‘“‘Has my father given you a refusal?” 
** Ah, Lucetta,” replied Perrin, 
But I have 
My circumstances may 

















change for the better.” As they never tired of 
conversing togethe:, the night drew on, and it 
became dark. Perrin making a false st +p, fell 
on the ground. He found a bag, which was 
heavy. Drawing toward a light in the neighbor- 
hood, he found that it was filled with gold. “8 
thank Heaven,” cries Perrin in a transport, ‘for 
being favorable to our wishes. This will satisfy 
your father, an make us happy.” In their way 
to her father’s house, a thought struck Perrin. 
‘This money is not ours; it belongs to some 
stranger; and perhaps this moment he is lament- 
ing the loss of it. Let us go to the vicar for ad- 
vice; he has always been kind to me.” Perrin 
put the bag into the vicar’s hand, saying, that at 
first he looked on it as a providential present to 
remove the only obstacle of their marriage; but 
that he now doubted whether he could lawfully 
retain it. The vicar eyed the lovers with atten 
tion; he admired their honesty, which appeared 
even to surpass their affection. ‘ Perrin,” said 
he, “cherish these sentiments; Heaven will 
bless you. We will endeavor to find out the 
owner; he will reward thy honesty; I will add 
what I can spare; you shall have Lucetta.” 
The bag was advertised in the newspapers, and 
cried in the neighboring parishes. Some time 
having elapsed, and the money not lemanded, 
the vicar carried it to Perrin. ‘These twelve 
thousand livres bear at present no profit; you 
may reap the interest at least. Lay them out im: 
such a manner as to insure the sum itself to the 
owner if he shall appear.” A farm was pur- 
chased, and the consent of Lucetta’s father to 
the marriage was obtained. Perrin was employ- 
ed in husbandry, and Lucetta in family affairs. 
They lived in perfect cordiality; and two chil- 
dren endeared them still the more to each other. 
Perrin, one evening returning homeward from 
his work, saw a chaise overturned with two gen- 
tlemen in it. He ran to their assistance, and of- 
fered them every accommodation his smail 
house could afford. ‘This spot,’ cried one of 
the gentlemen, “is very fatal tome. Ten years 
ago, I lost here ten thousand livres.” Perrin 
listened with attention. ‘What search made 
you for them?” said he. ‘It was not in my 
power,” replied the stranger, “to make any 
search. I was hurrying to Port L’Orient, to 
embark for the Indies, for the vessel was ready 
to sail.” Next morning Perrin showed to his 
guests his house, his garden, his cattle, and 
mentioned the produce of his fields. ‘+ All these 
are your property,” addressing the gentleman 
who had lost the bag; ‘‘ the money fell into my 
hands; I purchased this farm with it; the farm 
is yours. The vicar has an instrument which se- 
cures your property, though I had died without 
seeing you.” ‘The stranger read the instrument 
with »motion; he looked on Perrin, Lucetta and 
the children. ‘* Where am I?” cried he, “ and 
what do I hear? What virtue in people so low! 
Have you any other Jand but this farm?” «‘No,” 
replied Perrin; ‘‘ but you will have occasion for 
a tenant, and I hope you will allow me to re- 
mai here.” ‘Your hqnesty deserves a better 
recompense,” answered the stranger. ‘My 
success in trade has been great, and I have for- 
gotten my loss. You are well entitled to this 
little fortune; keep it as your own. What man 
in the world would have acted like Perrin?” 
Perrin and Lucetta shed tears of affection and 
joy. ‘*My dear children,” said he, ‘kiss the 
hand of your benefactor. Lucetta, this farm now 
belongs to us, and we can enjoy it without anxie- 
ty or remorse.” ‘Thus was honesty rewarded. 
Let those who desire the reward, practise the 
virtue.—Sabbath School Messenger. 


‘ 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





A MODERN DOG OF MONTARGIS, 
The Gazette des Flanders has the following 
narrative in a letter from Arras of the 16th of 
August:—A shepherd was journeying to Souas- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








tre, where his relations lived, for the purpose of 


passing some days with them. At night fall he } 


perceived three individuals approaching him from | 
a field on the road-side. The moment they 
reached his side they laid hold of his person, and 
demanded his money or his life. The poor 
man had nothing with him, and pleaded his pen- 
ury. Incensed at their failure, confirmed by an 
examination of his person, the ruffians assaulted 
him violently with their heavy sticks. He strug- 
gled with them, when one of his opponents 
drew forth a knife and wounded him seriously 
with it. The unfortunate man fell, and was left 
for dead on the road. During the night, the 
shepherd’s relatives were awakened by the sin- 
gular barkings of a dog opposite their dwelling; | 
but the noise ceasing some time afterwards, they | 
thought there was nothing about which it was| 
necessary to trouble themselves. Next morning, 

however, having risen very early, they were | 
greatly terrified upon opening the door at per- 
ceiving a bundle covered with blood lying out- 
si le, with the contents of which, upon opening 
it, they were but too well acquainted. They al-' 
so remarked that the road which the bearer of 
the bundle had taken, seemed to be indicated by 
traces of blood. They followed this track, and 
at some distance perceived the shepherd stretch- 
ed on his back, apparently lifeless. A knife had 
eut through the folds of his cravat. His dog, 
which had been wounded in several places, ap- 
parently by the same knife, was by his master’s 
side, licking his wounds, and whining piteously. 
The unfortunate man was carried to his relatives 

house, and their careful treatment restored him 
to life, and hopes are entertained of his ultimate 
recovery. The dog had carried the shepherd’s 
bundle to the house, and barked for assistance. 
Not succeeding in obtaining any, he had return- 
ed to watch over his master, until human aid 
came at length to his relief. 














VARIETY. 











Anecdotes. 


It is said, that in the hand of one of the mummies 
found in a pyramid, was discovered a bulbous root, which 
being placed in the earth, grew and bloomed, a beautiful, 
but unknown flower, after two hundred years. So may 
the good seed of the word of God spring up after many 
years. We have a case in point. Some years since, a 
venerable man, upwards of one hundred years old, was 
the subject of converting grace, in an eastern state. 
The mediate cause of his conversion was, hearing a text 
of Scripture which his pious mother had taught him in 
England, one hundred years before ! 

«« Though seed be buried long in dust, 
It shan’t deceive our hope ; 
The precious grain shall ne’er be lost, 
For grace insures the crop.” 


A pious mother, about sixty years since, had a prodi- 
gal son. He was about to leave her and go to sea. As 
a last resource, she placed a Bible in his chest, with a 
prayer to God for his blessing upon it. Year after year 
passed away, and nothing was heard of the wanderer. 
But the eye of his mother’s God was upon him. A long 
time after, a clergyman was called to visit a dying sai- 
lor. He found him penitent and prepared to die. He 
had in his possession a Bible, which he said was given 
him by a dying shipmate, who, expiring in the hope of 
the glory of God, gave it to him with his parting bless- 
ing. On the blank leaf was found written the name of 
John Marshall, the above mentioned pious mother’s prod- 
gal son. This man was the brother of Mrs. Isabella 

raham.—Parent’s Magazine. 


= 
Little Mary. 


A few months ago, while sojourning in the State of 
Oho, I heard a minister relate a very touching anec- 
dote, which beautifully illustrates the influence of the 
love of Christ. ‘The “disciple whom Jesus loved,” says 
“ We love him, because he first loved us.” Little Mary 
understood and felt in her heart the meaning of this 
precious passage ; for she was a Christian. The anec- 
dote that I heard, and which so much interested my 
mind, was concerning three children, whose names 
were John, William, and Mary. They were innocently 
amusing themselves at play, when their uncle went into 
the room and asked them the following question, viz :— 


thousand dollars, what would you do with it? John, 
what would you do with yours?” “Why, sir,” said 
ohn, “I would buy a splendid carriage and four horses, 
and then ride about at my leisure, and be happy.” 
“Well, William,” said the uncle, what would you do 
with two thousand dollars, suppose I should give it to 
you?” William hesitated some, but at last replied—* I 
would purchase a fine great house and farm. Then I 
would always live at ease, and take a great deal of 
pleasure.” Little Mary had been listening all this time 
with intense interest, and when her uncle asked her what 
she would do with so n uch money, she did not hesitate 
in the least—“ Jesus has loved me, and died for me, has 
he not, uncle?” Her heart big with love and gratitude, 
her eyes streaming with tears, “| would buy a crown 
and lay it at the feet of Jesus.” 

How true are the words of Jesus, Mat. vi. 21—“ Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” Mary’s 
treasure was in heaven—her heart was there. Her af- 
fecti» 1s were placed on Jesus, and things heavenly. She 
loved him, because she felt that he first loved her. Je- 
sus not only loved Mary, but he loves every body, and 
therefore we all ought to love him. Yes, dear reader, 
Jesus loves you, he gave himself for you, therefore you 
ought to love him, an-l give yourself away to him for- 
ever. Think of his love to you—think how much he 
has done, and is still doing for you, and then ask—* Am 
I not under the highest obligation to love my Saviour 
with all my heart ?” A Lover or Jesus. 


—— 
The Ostrich. 


“ A story is told of the affection of a pair of Ostriches 
which were formerly in the Jardin du Roi, at Paris. 





The sky-light in the roof of the apartment in which they 
were kept having been broken, the glaziers proceeded to 
repair it, and in the ccurse of their work, let fall a tri- 
angular piece of glass. Not long after this, the female 
ostrich was taken ill, and died after an hour or two of 
great agony. The body was opened, and the throat 
and stomach were found to have been dreadfully lacer- 
ated by the sharp corners of the glass which she had 
swallowed. From the moment his companion was taken 
from him, the male bird had no rest; he appeared.to be 
incessantly searching for something, and daily wasted 
away. He was removed from the spot, in the hope that 
he would forget his grief; he was even allowed more 
liberty, but in vain, and he literally pined himself to 
death.” — Youth’s Keepsake. : 


—@— 
The Inch Augur. 

When the temperance reformation first began, a down 
easter who lived in a “ log cabin,” thought he could take 
a little and not be adrunkard. So he would not sign the 
pledge. But time rolled on and he went to a raising, 
where several “littles” made a great deal, made too 
much ; and when he got home the gushing tears of his 
wife and daughters, seas over as he was, preached to him 
as no lecturer ever did, his mind being better off than 
his body. He soon made a mustering, and called for his 
inch augur, and then more distinctly cried out, “where 
is my inch augur?” “What inthe world do you want 
of your inch augur?” said his wife mildly. I want it,” 
was the reply. It was brought. He got up and bored a 
hole straight through his mantel, and as he drew out his 
augur, said, “Ill drink no more rum till that hole grows 
up.” There is his pledge, he can see it when he gets 
up in the morning, when he sits at his meals, when he 
enters or leaves his house, and the hole is not likely to 
grow up over his wife’s rousing fire. 

(Mass. Temp. Almanac. 


I won’t, 

“T won't,” said a child to his kind parent, when he 
had been requested to do a little favor. That child is 
now despised by his associates, and shunned by the vir- 
tuous and the guod. 

“T won’t!”* was the exclamation of a scholar, whose 
teacher had labored faithfully with him, when he was 
asked to be punctual at school, and to commit his lesson 
more perfectly. That scholar is now employed as one 
of the lowest servants in an extensive establishment. 

“1 won't,” said a youth to his father, when requested 
to learn some honest trade. That youth is now a com- 
mon sailor, with scarcely a coat to his back. 


Great Loss. 


“There were three hours and a half lost by you this 
morning,” said a superintendent to a tardy teacher, “I 
was only half an hour too late,” he replied. “True, but 
there were seven scholars waiting for you.” 


a 
Parties of Pleasure. 
You will doubtless have many invitations to parties of 
pleasure, before you arrive to manhood. Therefore I 
would urge you to be careful how you decide. Inva- 





“ Now, children, suppose I should give each of you two 


riably ask yourselves, Shall I be benefited if I go to 


a 
my ideas enlarged, and my time usefully spent ? I wish 
you to dc this, not because I desire to deprive you of 
any real pleasure—but to make you respected and use. 
ful, while at the same time you respect the opinions of 
those who are best entitled to your love and esteem, 


—<pPp—— 
Let C nscience Decide, 


Young men are often placed in severely trying situa. 
tions, and feeling a sense of their own weakness are leq 
to inquire, “ How shall I proceed? What course js jt 
best for me to take?” I answer, let conscience decide. 
But if you are still doubtful what to do, ask the advice of 
those friends whose experience and age give weight to 
their opinions. If you are determined to live an upright, 
virtuous life, which will also be a life of substantia} 
pleasure, you will gain the approbation of God, and jn. 
sure the esteem of the influential and the good. 
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From the Olive Leaf and Weekly Messenger, 
THE WEARY DOVE RETURNING TO THE ARK. 


“ But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot; and 
she returned unto him, into the ark.’’—Gen. viii. 9. 


A weak and weary dove, with drooping wing, 
And tired of wandering o’er this watery waste ; 
Jesus, my ark! to thee, a worthless thing, 
Once more I fly, thy pardoning love to taste. 
For since I left thy sweet, secure retreat, 
In search of pleasures fair, though false and vain, 
My peace,—my joy hath flown ;—no rest my feet 
Have found :—and now I turn to thee again! 
I’ve sought for rest in friendship’s hallowed shrine ; 
But lov’d ones change, and earth’s endearments end; 
No love is true and lasting, Lord, but Ture, 
Henceforth, incarnate love, be Thou my friend. 
I’ve sought to find a place to rest my feet 
In fame’s alluring temple, bright and gay ; 
In health and competence, and pleasures sweet, 
But short and transient as the passing day. 
Yet all in vain—o’er all this dreary waste 
Of sin and sorrow, toil, and care, and pain, 
No spot I’ve found my weary feet to rest ; 


And now, sweet ark, I fly to thee again. Detra, 


MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN, 
The sounds that fall on mortal ear, 
As dew drops pure at even, 
That soothe the breast or start the tear 
Are mother, home and heaven. 
A mother—sweetest name on earth, 
We lisp it on the knee, 
And idolize its sacred worth 
In manhood’s infancy. 
A home—that varadise below, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Where hallowed joys perennial flow 
By calm, sequestered bowers, 
And heaven—the port of endless peace, 
The haven of the soul, 
When life’s corroding cares shall cease, 
Like sweeping waves to roll. 
Oh weep not then, though cruel time 
The chain of love has riven ; 
To every link in yonder clime, 
Re-union shall be given. 
Oh, fall not they on mortal ear 
As dew-drops pure at even, ‘ 
To soothe the breast, or start the tear, 
A mother, home and heaven! 
cxeentifipmee 
THE CHILD’S MORNING HYMN. 
Soon as the sun ascends the sky, 
His light and heat to shed, 
I would not any longer lie 
And slumber in my bed. 
For when the little birds unite 
Their morning song to raise, 
So little children should delight 
Their Maker’s name to praise ! 
He gave the little bird his wings, 
On which he mounts the sky ; 
He taught him all the notes he sings, 
And built his nest on high. 
He gave me life, and to prolong 
That life, my food affords ; 
He taught my mind to think, and tongue 
To tell my thoughts in words! 
For this, my kind Preserver, thou 
Shalt hear my frequent praise ; 
To thee I'll early learn to bow, 


’ 











such a place this evening? Will my mind be improved, 





And give my youngest days. 
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